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FIRST  MEETINO  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FREEDMEN’S  AID  UNION. 

Odb  readers  have  probably  seen  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  American  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Union  had  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  ninth  instant.  Those  who 
were  not  present  can  have  but  little  idea  of 
the  success,  harmony,  and  interest  which 
marked  all  its  proceedings. 

The  preliminary  business  meeting  was  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  firom  the  number  and 
character  of  the  delegates,  and  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  wkich  was  expressed.  The  fol- 
,  lowing  gentlemen  were  present  as  delegates : 
Judge  H.  L.  Bond,  Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  Archi¬ 
bald  Sterling,  jr..  Rev.  William  Bruce,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  C.  C.  Cox,  Jessie  Tyson,  Francis 
F.  King,  William  J.  Albert,  John  J.  Graham, 
George  B.  CoU,  and  Joseph  M.  Cushing, 

Baltimore ;  Samuel  Townsend, - Baines, 

Friends  Association,  Baltimore ;  Dr.  J.  G. 
Hussey,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  E.  H.  Irish, 
Felix  Brunot,  Pittsburg  Pennsylvania;  Ste¬ 
phen  Colwell,  B.  P.  Hunt,  E.  W.  Clark, 
Ellis  Yamall,  J.  M.  M‘Kim,  Francis  R.  Cope, 
James  A.  Wright,  P.  P.  Rand(dph,  Edward 
Wetherell,  John  W.  Field,  Philadelphia ; 
Professor  F.  J.  Child,  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  William  Endicott,  John  Parkman,  Dr. 
H.  I.  Bowditch,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Professor 
W.  B.  Rogers,  J.  A.  Lane,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Rogers,  and  Hannah  E.  Stevenson,  Boston. 

Several  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  New- 
\York  National  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association 
Were  also  present,  and  communicated  to  us 


the  gratifying  intelligence  that  their  society  I 
had  unanimously  voted  to  join  the  Union.  ^ 
An  earnest  discussion  soon  arose  upon  the 
subject  of  negro  suffrage,  and  some  anxiety  f 
was  at  first  expressed  lest,  coming,  as  the  dele¬ 
gates  did,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  A  comparison  of  views  showed  a 
most  perfect  accord  in  opinion,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  express¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting.  A  statement 
was  also  made  in  respect  to  the  proposed  new  > 
paper  to  be  called  the  “  Nation.”  It  was  stated 
that  a  fund  of  nearly  ono' hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  in  the  process  of  being  secured, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  shade  of  doubt  but 
that  in  a  week  or  two  the  whole  sum  would 
he  secured;  that  among  the  paramount  ob¬ 
jects  of  that  journal  would  be  the  promotion  of 
the  rights  of  the  freedmen ;  and,  that,  though 
it  would  not  be  formally  the  organ  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,  a  department  of  the  paper  under  the 
editorship  of  the  secretary  will  be  devoted  to 
our  cause.  After  two  or  three  hours  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  pleasant  conversation,  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
in  the  evening. 

The  assemblage  here,  notwithstanding  that 
the  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large,  filling  the  large  hall.  Judge 
Bond,  of  Baltimore,  presided,  and  made  an 
opening  speech  which  showed  not  only  his 
great  ability  as  a  speaker,  but  that  his  south¬ 
ern  origin  did  not  prevent  him  from  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  most  ultra  shades  of  anti¬ 
slavery  opinion.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Hon.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  by  Frederick 
Douglas  (who  referred  to  the  fact  that  he, 
like  all  the  delegates  from  Baltimore,  was 
born  in  Maryland),  and  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  George  Thompson.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  general  impression  among  those 
acquainted  with  the  speakers,  that  no  one  of 
them  had  ever  before  spoken  better;  and 
among  those  who  weib  conversant  with  pub- 
I  lie  meetings,  that  never  before  was  a  new 
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society  launched  under  more  promising  as¬ 
pects,  if  eloquent  words  and  a  sympathizing 
audience  furnish  favorable  auguries.  Among 
the  many  most  agreeable  features  of  the 
occasion,  was  the  presence,  on  the  platform,  of 
many  of  our  old  long-tried  abolitionist  friends, 
and  the  earnest  sympathy  expressed  by  them 
in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Garriscn,  especially,  left  nothing  on  this  score 
to  be  desired ;  giving  in,  as  he  did,  his  most 
hearty  adherence,  and  promising  his  co-ope¬ 
ration  in  the  promotion  of  our  work. 

At  the  business  meeting,  on  the  following 
day,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously :  — 

Raoived,  That,  in  the  work  which  the  societies 
represented  in  this  Union  are  and  have  been 
prosecuting,  of  aiding  and  educating  the  colored 
men  of  the  South,  we  recognize  ourselves;  and 
shall  by  all  proper  means  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  people  to  recognize  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  immediate  removal  of  every  restriction  on 
the  fullest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  by 
the  colored  man. 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  should  recog¬ 
nize  no  distinction  among  the  people  of  the  South 
but  that  of  LOYALTY  and  disloyalty  ;  and  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  only  due  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  colored  man,  but  is  the  only  sure  basis  for 
a  permanent  and  righteous  reconstruction  of  the  | 
Union. 

We  will  only  add,  that  the  opportunities  of 
exchanging  opinions  and  of  cultivating  a  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance,  furnished  by  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Union,  appear  to  have  been  richly 
enjoyed,  and  that  all  alike  seemed  to  feel  how 
important  and  necessary  is  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  our  great  enter¬ 
prise  ;  the  only  wonder  being  that  a  measure 
so  important  and  so  easy  as  the  experiment 
turned  out  in  its  accomplishment,  had  not 
been  carried  into  effect  before. 

Since  the  meeting  adjourned,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  from  our  firiends  and  co¬ 
workers  at  New  York :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Freedman's  Re¬ 
lief  Association,  held  on  Monday,  May  15,  1865, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopt¬ 
ed: — 

Whereas  this  Association  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Freedmen’s  Aid  Union,  with 
the  view  to  promote  greater  harmony  among  the 
constituent  societies,  therefore,  — 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  withdraw  its 
collecting  agents  from  the  States  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Pennsylvania,  that  the  President  be 


requested  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with 
existing  obligations,  and  that  he  advise  the  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  Societies,  when  such 
withdrawal  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

Attest 

(Signed),  George  C.  Ward. 

Secretary. 

— s — 

NEGRO  SUFFRAGE. 

;  Our  readers  will  notice  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Freed- 
pien’s  Aid  Union  at  New  York.  They  indi¬ 
cate  not  only  the  opinions  of  that  body,  but 
$Iso,  we  believe,  the  direction  which  public 
sentiment  is  rapidly  taking. 

;  The  leading  arguments  in  fiivor  of  giving 
to  the  negro  the  ballot  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated. 

1.  The  withholding  of  the  same  privileges 
i  from  him  which  are  given  to  the  whites,  who 

have  been,  unlike  himself,  disloyal,  is  a  poor 
requital  for  the  services  which  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  during  the  rebellion. 

2.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  can 
alone  protect  this  class  from  oppression,  from 
State  laws  which,  while  they  may  not  formally 
enact  slavery,  may  still  make  the  colored 
man’s  lot  almost  as  intolerable  as  it  was  under 
slavery.  The  way  in  which  free  colored  peo¬ 
ple  previous  to  the  rebellion  were  treated  in 
many  of  the  slave  states,  shows  what  they 
may  be  called  to  endure  in  future.  Are  we 
prepared  to  tolerate  such  treatment  of  our 
black  allies?  are  we  prepared  further  to  see 
the  power  of  the  national  government  invoked 
to  put  down  insurrections  which  may  arise 
from  this  cause? 

8.  The  white  loyalists,  will  need  the  same 
protection.  The  rebellion  is  crushed,  hut  not 
the  animosities  which  the  strife  has  engen¬ 
dered.  The  white  unionists  will  be  every¬ 
where  in  the  minority.  This  fact  will  tell 
not  only  at  the  polls,  where  their  political 
rights  may  be  trampled  upon,  but  affect  their 
dearest  personal  rights  when  appearing  before 
judges  and  juries.  Loyal  white  southerners 
will  need  the  political  support  of  all  the  loyal 
people  of  the  community  in  which  they  dwell 
in  order  to  have  rights  which  other  white 
men  will  feel  bound  to  respect. 

4.  The  black  us  well  as  white  loyalists  must 
be  allowed  to  vote  if  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  seats  now  vacant  in  our  national  halls  of 
legislature  filled  by  those  who  will  try  to  rule 
there  by  the  same  arts,  with  tlie  same  party- 
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alliances,  with  the  same  arrogance,  which 
used  to  characterize  their  predecessors.  Can 
we  afford  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  those 
whose  instincts  have  thus  far  been  always  on 
the  side  of  their  northern  friends?  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  few  white  Republi¬ 
cans  at  the  South  can  send  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  Washington,  if  black  Republicans  are 
kept  from  the  polls  ?  In  other  words,  may  it 
not  be,  that,  as  a  military  necessity  enjoined 
that  arms  should  be  put  into  the  negro’s 
hands,  so  a  political  necessity  may  require 
that  votes  should  be  put  into  his  hands? 

But,  it  is  objected,  they  are  so  ignorant  and 
degraded,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  give  them 
the  suffrage.  But  why  impose  restrictions 
on  this  score  on  the  black  man  exclusively  ? 
The  theory  of  universal  suffrage  has  been 
always  open  to  this  objection.  Its  advocates 
have  rightly  replied.  We  are  more  willing  to 
run  this  admitted  risk  than  to  meet  the 
risks  of  any  opposite  principle ;  we  meet  the 
danger  by  popular  education ;  and  we  believe, 
further,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the 
suffrage  is  the  exercise  of  thd  right.  It  is 
also  an  important  point  that  all  the  ignorant 
and  degraded  are  not  always  on  one  side. 

The  black  men  of  the  South  are  ignorant, 
and  many  of  them  degraded ;  but  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  as  well  qualified  to  vote  as  are 
thousands  of  emigrants  freshly  arrived  from 
Europe.  If  any  great  measure  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  were  to  be  settled  to-day,  by  the 
vote  of  certain  wards  in  New-York  City,  and 
by  the  ballots  of  the  Freedmen  of  Charleston, 
the  white  and  the  black  men  would  vote, 
almost  to  a  man,  on  opposite  sides ;  and  who 
doubts  that  the  black  vote  would  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  white  vote  on  the  wrong 
one  ?  Or  who  believes  that  the  Messrs.  Wood 
would  have  been  sent  to  Washington,  to  rep¬ 
resent  New  York,  if  the  black  voters  there 
had  been  as  numerous  as  the  Irish  voters  ? 

The  black  Freedmen  are  even,  on*  tlie  score 
of  intelligence,  and  of  political  knowledge,  too, 
unless  we  call  by  that  name  the  lore  taught 
in  the  political  school  of  Calhoun  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis,  as  well  fitted  to  vote,  as  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Why  not  use  their  votes  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  ballots  of  these?  They  will  be 
certain  to  be  cast  on  the  opposite  side. 

But  it  is  not  solely  with  that  class  of  south¬ 
erners  called  “  poor  whites  ”  that  the  prospec¬ 
tive  colored  voter  may  be  compared  advan¬ 


tageously.  The  history  of  the  last  four 
has  shown  that  neither  book-learning  nor 
general  intelligence  give  security  against  votes 
dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  We  have  said, 
that  the  black  Freedman  would  be  more 

I 

likely  to  vote  right  than  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  white  of  New  York  or  Charleston. 
The  same  remark  would  be  true  if  compari¬ 
son  were  instituted  between  him  and  the 
educated  gentleman  who  used  to  call  him  his 
slave.  Suppose  an  important  question  of 
public  policy,  deeply  interesting  to  northern 
hearts,  were  to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the 
two  classes  of  persons  in  Charleston, — the 
educated  white  men,  or  the  ignorant  black 
men,  —  to  which  class  would  loyal  citizens 
prefer  to  submit  the  question  ? 

— • — 

LETTER  FROM  W.  G.  GANNETT. 

Savannah,  April  28, 1866. 

You  must  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  the 
speed  and  energy  with  which  the  Freedmen 
here  betook  themselves  to  education.  It  was 
their  first  act  oh  coming  to  the  surface,  a  kind 
of  instinctive  head -shaking,  and  clearing  of 
the  eyes,  after  emerging  from  the  waters. 
The  use  of  four  buildings,  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  was  obtained  from  the  quarter-mas¬ 
ter;  five  gentleman  and  ten  lady  teachers 
were  appointed  after  examination;  and  two 
large  schools  at  once  established  on  that  side 
of  the  city,  where  most  of  the  colored  popu¬ 
lation  reside.  These  two  schools,  with  ten 
rooms,  employ  the  whole  corps  of  teachers. 
The  more  advanced  of  the  two  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Porter,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  penalties  threatened  under  the  old  regime, 
had  already  acquired  considerable  experience 
in  instructing  children.  A  School  Board,  and 
Financial  Committee  have  been  since  organ¬ 
ized.  In  a  short  time,  the  northern  aid  socie¬ 
ties  appeared  on  the  field  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
M'Gill,  who,  with  several  lady  teachers,  were 
sent  out  by  the  American  Missionary  Society. 
They  brought  a  greatly  needed  supply  of 
books,  with  which  they  furnished  the  other 
schools ;  and  organized  a  third  school  in  one 
of  the  buildings  previously  secured.  On  the 
books  of  these  three  schools,  the  names  of 
over  one  thousand  children  are  enrolled ;  Mr. 
M'Gill  is  also  holding  an  afternoon  session 
for  women,  and  an  evening  session  for  men, 
at  which  between  three  and  four  hundred 
more  attend.  Probably,  however,  the  aver- 
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agf  attendance  is,  as  yet,  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  whole  number. 

I  hare  visited  several  of  the  rooms  in  the 
two  schools,  conducted  by  colored  teachers. 
The  children  looked  brighter  and  more  inter¬ 
esting,  than  thosie  on  St.  Helena,  and  doubt¬ 
less  correspond  to  the  natural  superiority  of 
the  negroes  here  over  those  on  the  more 
remote  sea- islands.  Their  ages  vary  from 
five  to  eighteen  years.  The  majority  are,  of 
course,  beginners  in  the  A,  B,  C,  and  the  three 
letter  words.  Quite  a  number,  however,  had 
crept  through  these  in  the  slavery-time,  and 
met  freedom  among  the  syllables.  These 
seemed  to  be  striding  ahead  rapidly.  I  heard 
a  class  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  spelling  the  long  words,  nmning 
through  the  multiplication  table  to  12  times 
12,  and  reciting  their  early  lessons  in  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Grammar,  —  all  done  pretty  well, 
and  with  great  eagerness.  And  the  teachers 
pointed  out  several  others, — little  know-noth¬ 
ings  of  three  months  ago,  —  who  can  stumble 
along  very  briskly  in  the  primer -reading. 
Mr.  M'Gill’s  school  is  in  another  quarter  of 
the  city,  and,  besides  the  scholars  of  its  own 
district,  has  doubtless  attracted  a  number  who 
would  not  have  been  led  to  attend  the  other 
school  with  regularity.  I  have  not  visited  it, 
but  presume  it  has  at  least  equal  Access. 

The  former  two  schools  are,  as  I  said,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  School  Board,  —  the 
executive  body  of  the  “  Savannah  Educational 
Society.”  The  salaries  range  from  thirty-five 
dollars  for  the  two  principals,  to  fifteen  dollars 
for  the  lady  teachers,  besides  the  rations 
furnished  by  Government.  The  monthly  ex¬ 
penditure,  therefore,  is  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  hoped,  tliat  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  among  the  people  here  would  be 
large  enough  to  supply  the  needed  fund.  Mr. 
Simons,  lately  returned  from  Boston,  has 
begun  a  series  of  lectures  in  tlie  same  behalf. 
But  it  is  feared,  and  1  think  with  reason,  that 
their  efforts  will  be  unavailing  to  meet  so 
large  a  monthly  demand.  As  yet,  there  is 
very  little  money  in  the  city,  in  black  hands 
or  white.  The  employers  of  labor,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  were,  before,  the  wealthy 
class,  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  servants  and 
pay  for  the  luxuries  or  even  necessities,  that 
contribute  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes  in  a  city. 
Prosperity  is  increasing ;  but  it  will  be  some 
tinje  before  a  tax  of  three  hundred  dollars  per 
month  will  be  a  burden  easily  borne.  This 


&ct  suggests  the  way  in  which  outside  aid 
can  best  be  proffered. 

One  or  two  other  things  point  in  the  same 
direction.  The  summer  is  close  at  hand, 
during  which  it  will  be  unwise  to  send  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  North,  if  the  groimd  can  be 
otherwise  covered.  The  teachers  with  Mr. 
M‘Gill  have  already  suffered  from  sickness ; 
and  he  will  probably  close  the  school  wholly, 
or  in  part,  from  July  1  to  October.  But, 
unless  the  want  of  funds  compel  as  long  a 
vacation,  the  colored  teachers  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  work  through  a  large  part  of 
the  summer ;  a  strong  reason  for  giving  pre¬ 
sent  help  in  the  form  of  money. 

There  exists,  also,  a  rather  peculiar  feeling 
among  the  colored  citizens  here,  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  schools.  Among 
them  are  men  of  real  ability  and  intelligence ; 
and  they  have  a  natural  and  praiseworthy 
pride  in  keeping  their  educational  institutions 
in  their  own  hands.  There  is  a  jealousy  of 
the  superintendence  of  tlie  white  man  in  this 
matter.  Wliat  they  desire  is  assistance  with¬ 
out  control.  '  This  feeling  evidently  affects 
their  relations  with  Mr.  M'Gill,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  General  Superintendent  of 
education  in  this  district,  by  General  Saxton. 
Mr.  M'Gill,  of  course,  will  hardly  attempt  to 
force  their  inclinations  ;  though  from  the 
want  of  organization,  which  I  noticed  in  the 
schools,  1  feel  pretty  certain  that  they  would 
make  a  better  beginning  if  under  a  more 
experienced  supervision  than  that  which  any 
board  of  colored  men,  wholly  imversed  as 
they  are  in  such  experience,  can  at  present 
furnish.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  if 
true,  of  themselves,  and  it  would  be  almost 
cruel  to  check  their  ambition.  Between  now 
and  autumn  are  four  or  five  months  of  school 
time,  a  period  long  enough  to  test  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  system.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
help  especially  well  directed,  to  give  them, 
this  summer,  a  fair  chance  to  walk  alone,  by 
strengthening  the  ”  sinews  ”  without  offering 
to  lead  by  the  hand?  If  they  do  well,  the 
best  way  is  found ;  if  not,  tliey  will,  perhaps, 
by  that  time  tliemselves  recognize  their  mis¬ 
takes  and  weak  points.  And  either  conscious 
success,  or  conscious  failure,  will  probably 
induce  greater  willingness  to  receive  northern 
aid,  in  any  form  in  which  it  may  be  tendered. 
From  conversation  with  some  of  their  leading 
men,  I  know  that  this  course  would  be  most 
gratefully  received  by  them. 
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I  cannot  help  hoping  that  Boston  will  con¬ 
nect  itself  in  some  way  with  these  Savannah 
people.  I  think  none  of  your  relations  with 
the  Freedmen  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
and  encouraging., 

Although  slates  and  books  were  asked  for, 

I  think  Mr.  M'Gill,  particularly  if  he  close 
his  own  school,  will  be  able  to  furnish  what  is 
needed  in  that  line.  But  a  definite  service 
and  real  benefit  would  be  rendered  if  the 
society,  or  any  individuals,  would  present  the 
schools  with  a  supply  of  desks.  Money  can 
be  economically  laid  out  in  furnishing  these 
large  city  schools  with  a  simple  outfit  of  the 
more  necessary  furniture  ;  for  among  other 
reasons,  it  is  at  these  schools  much  more  tlian 
at  those  in  the  country,  that  the  men  will  be 
educated,  who,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence, 
will  have  most  influence  among  their  people, 
and  be  most  useful  to  the  country.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  they  have  no  desks :  very  few  are  writ¬ 
ing,  and  tliey  only  on  slates  in  their  laps. 
Two  or  three  hundred  desks  of  the  simplest 
construction  made  in  forms  of  three  or  four 
united,  I  should  think,  could  be  cheaply  made 
and  sent  out  in  fitted  pieces  on  one  of  E.  S. 
Philbrick’s  schooners,  to  be  put  up  here  on 
arrival.  It  would  be  a  permanent  word  of 
sympathy  firom  Boston. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  opportunities 
for  teaching  on  the  plantations  and  the  is¬ 
lands,  which  we  are  so  fast  filling  up  with 
settlers.  One  or  two  schools  have  been 
opened  by  the  Government  Superintendents ; 
and  I  think,  before  long,  in  some  of  the  more 
prosperous  localities,  the  people  will  them¬ 
selves  organize  them.  The  time  will  not 
come  till  autumn  for  white  teachers  to  go  there 
with  advantage.  You  will  doubtless  hear,  by 
and  by,  from  Mr.  Simmis,  who,  as  missionary 
from  a  Baptist  Association,  intends  to  prospect 
the  neighborhood  m  the  interest  of  schools, 
and  who  seems  to  be  very  desirous  to  secure 
Boston  attention  to  this  vicinity. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  a  little  clothing 
&c, — little  compared  with  the  need  of  some 
other  localities,  —  is  needed  here.  I  hope, 
in  supplying  Mr.  Blake,  something  will  be 
put  in  for  us.  Most  of  the  people  are  pretty 
well  clothed  for  the  summer  ;•  but  refugees 
occasionally  arrive  almost  naked.  Freedom 
means  death  to  many  of  these  poor  creatures. 
A  few  Sundays  ago,  I  saw  a  sight  more  sick¬ 
ening  and  appalling  in  its  misery  than  any 
my  eyes  had  ever  shrunk  from.  Two  bun¬ 
dled  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 


followed  in  Sherman’s  train  for  days  and 
weeks,  were  sent  fi^im  Mdorhead  City  to  us. 
One  half  the  number  had  to  be  helped  up  the 
plank ;  they  would  drop  half  way  firom  weak¬ 
ness.  Four  men  only  were  strong  enough  to 
carry  up  those  who  could  not  lift  a  limb. 
Long,  bony,  and  still,  they  lay  along  the  decks, 
the  files  swarming  round  them,  as  if  they  lit 
upon  the  dead.  The  silence  of  four  toas  that 
of  death ;  and,  before  I  had  them  all  landed, 
the  four  were  six.  And  yet  their  case  has 
been  that  of  thousands.  Small-pox  and  diar¬ 
rhoea  are  more  than  decimating  the  settlers. 
A  man  comes  up  one  month,  and  gets  his  pass 
for  a  femily  of  six ;  the  next  month  he  only 
asks  that  it  be  made  out  for  four.  Or  a  wo¬ 
man  brings  back  a  ticket  with  her  husband’s 
name  upon  it ;  the  husband  has  died  since  he 
came  and  got  it.  Yet,  with  it  all,  they  are 
bright,  hopeful,  and  busy. 

Note.  —  The  New-England  Society  have 
authorized  Mr.  Gannett  to  employ  the  native 
teachers  needed  in  Savannah ;  and  rely  con¬ 
fidently  upon  the  continued  and  increased 
liberality  of  the  fi-iends  of  Freedmen,  for  the 
necessary  funds. 

— * 

EXTSACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  BEPOBTS  OF 
TEACHERS  AT  NEWBEBNE,  N.C. 

FOR  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

Though  the  last  month  has  been  the  most 
eventful  since  the  organization  of  colored 
schools”  in  this  city,  North  Carolina  having 
become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  “the  fronts" 
where  are  centred  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Federal  army,  being  almost  within  hearing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  roar  of 
artillery,  ytt  our  school  has  kept  on  “  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,”  unconscious  of  the  mighty 
events  transpiring  around  us,  and  uninterrupted 
by  a  single  day’s  intermission. 

Evidences  of  our  proximity  to  the  field  of  battle 
are  continually  accumulating.  Squads,  and  even 
whole  companies  of  rebel  deserters  have  been 
escaping  and  coming  into  our  lines.  The  cars 
are  loaded  with  wounded  soldiers,  who  are  placed 
in  hospitals  extemporized  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  Rebel  prisoners,  too,  arrive  daily. 
Nine  hundred  of  these  were  marched  in  a  body 
through  our  streets,  and  drawn  up  in.  line  jnst  in 
front  of  the  Teachers’  Home  a  few  days  since. 
Our  streets  are  literally  thronged  with  colored 
refugees.  They  come  in  by  hundreds,  —  men, 
women  and  children.  There  being  several  arri¬ 
vals  during  the  day,  one  can  scarcely  look  out 
without  seeing  a  drove  of  these  poor  creatures  in 
a  state  of  appalling  destitution.  They  are  fre- 
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qnently  seen  in  families.  The  father  ahead, 
bearing  ail  his  effects  in  a  bag  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  the  mother  behind,  “  toting  ”  the  baby, 
and  the  ragged  children  in  the  rear. 

But  all  these  painful  evidences  of  war  do  not 
throw  our  colored  people  into  a  panic  affecting 
the  schools  as  much  even  as  a  slight  skirmish  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  lines  would  have  done  last 
year;  so  confident  have  they  become  that  New- 
beme  is  a  mfe  retreat  for  them. 

An  examination  of  our  school  was  to  transpire 
during  the  last  week  of  this  month;  but  it  has 
been  deferred  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Briggs, 
who  has  gone  to  Wilmington  to  establish  schools. 
That  are  we  laboring  to  make  education  follow 
closely  in  the  rear  of  our  victorious  armies; 

“  planting  a  schoolhouse  behind  every  cannon,  ” 
and  doing  what  may  be  done  in  advance  by 
culture,  to  strengthen  that  element  which,  in 
North  Carolina,  as  in  all  other  hitherto  slave- 
holding  States,  is  destined  to  constitute  the  base 
of  the  social  fabric,  and  to  make  “the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  to  become  the  head 
of  the  comer.” 

The  report  of  this  month  will  vary  but  little 
from  that  of  the  preceding.  The  attendance  has 
been  more  regular,  as  the  weather  has  been  very 
favorable,  so  that  the  children  have  not  been 
obliged  to  stay  at  home  as  during  the  winter,  for 
want  of  shoes  and  other  comfortable  clothing. 

The  progress  of  the  scholars  is  satisfactory  to 
us.  The  failure  in  the  supply  of  Primers,  First 
Readers,  etc.,  has  been  something  of  a  hindrance, 
though  we  have  substituted  second-hand  books 
and  papers.  There  is  now  a  supply  on  hand;  and 
we  would  like  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are 
unable  to  purchase  books,  and  will  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  societies  for  them  if  supplied  at  all. 

We  are  now  taking  a  vacation  of  a  few  days  in 
consequence  of  our  building  being  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  colored  refugees,  who  are 
flocking  in  in  great  numbers.  The  condition  of 
these  people  is  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  but  they 
seem  well  satisfied  with  their  escape  from  slavery 
and  present  prospects.  They  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  and  interest  about  the  school, 
and  eagerly  inquire  when  they  can  be  taught 
also.  It  is  very  interesting  to  us  to  observe  the 
difference  in  the  manners,  appearance,  and  faces 
of  these  new-comers  and  those  of  our  own  pupils. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  education  has  already 
produced  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  that 
can  be  perceived  in  the  bright  intelligent  coun¬ 
tenance.  We  are  more  than  ever  satisfied  that 
our  labors  are  not  in  vain,  and.  that  the  seed  we 
are  now  sowing  is  already  springing  up  to  be  a 
blessing  to  future  generations. 

Fankie  G. 

Annie  P.  M. 


Our  evening  school,  conisting  of  about  twenty- 
five  different  members,  has  been  well  attended 
during  the  last  month,  averaging  about  eighteen. 
We  spend  over  two  hours ;  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  day  to  us,  and,  apparently,  to  them.  We  often 
hear  the  earnest  desire  expressed  to  learn  all  that 
is  possible  before  the  summer  vacation,  lest  they 
should  never  have  another  such  opportunity. 

Two  of  our  pupils  who  are  just  finishing  Mon- 
teith’s  Geography,  No.  2,  will  bear  a  good  exami¬ 
nation  on  any  part  of  the  book.  In  arithmetic, 
the  same  persons  are  just  commencing  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  of  Long  Division.  All  are 
progressing  well ;  some  who  commenced  with  the 
alphabet  being  now  able  to  read  with  consider¬ 
able  ease. 

Fannie  G. 

Juliet  B.  S. 

Thursday,  March  9,  the  advanced  school,  formed 
of  the  best  material  from  the  several  schools  here, 
was  commenced.  The  colored  people  like  to  call 
it  the  ITigh  School;  so  we  have  dignified  it  with 
that  name;  though,  to  our  northern  friends,  it 
would  scarcely  seem  an  appropriate  name  just 
now;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  compare 
favorably  with  any  school  of  that  class  after  a 
fair  trial  of  this  experiment,  and  richly  deserve 
the  name  it  now  has.  It  has  been  in  session 
seventeen  days ;  and  although  we  have  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  have  experienced 
many  inconveniences,  from  our  nearness  to  active 
military  operations,  yet,  for  all  this,  I  can  say  the 
school  is  a  success,  and  I  believe,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  it  will  meet  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  I  feel  that 
such  a  school  is  just  what  ic  needed  here. 

Judging  from  my  experience  in  teaching  the 
“rice  hands"  in  South  Carolina  last  winter,  I 
should  have  said  arithmetic  would  be  the  study 
in  which  the  colored  people  would  not  excel ;  but 
the  last  two  weeks  in  decimal  fractions  has 
proved  my  judgment  entirely  incorrect.  I  have 
been  delighted  and  amazed  with  their  remarkable 
accuracy  in  writing  and  reading  them.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  class  it  is  impossible  to 
puzzle;  and  they  have,  in  this  matter,  excelled 
any  white  children  I  have  ever  taught. 

This  school  at  present  numbers  sixty,  and  but 
for  military  movements  in  our  vicinity  would  be 
much  larger.  Officers  secure  our  best  boys  as 
attendants ;  but  we  must  submit  to  this  now,  as  a 
military  necessity,  and  hope  for  a  better  state  of 
things  in  the  future. 

The  time  has  again  come  round  for  the  Monthly 
Report  of  the  Briggs  School.  In  general  terms, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  last 
month.  The  school  continues  to  improve;  and 
among  its  members  may  be  found  several  very 
interesting  and  promising  pupils. 
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I  feel  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  these  remarks,  to 
give  an  account  of  one  particular  case.  It  is  that 
of  a  girl  about  seventeen  years  old.  She  “  ran 
away  ”  from  her  master  about  two  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time,  “  knew  nothing"  as  she  expresses  it.' 
She  has  managed  in  some  way  to  learn  to  read 
quite  nicely;  for,  previous  to  coming  to  me,  she 
had  had  no  opportunities  but  what  she  picked 
up."  Being  obliged  to  support  herself,  she  could 
not  take  time  to  attend  school.  She  now  studies 
arithmetic  and  geography,  and  progresses  rapidly 
in  both. 

My  school,  thus  far,  has  fortunately  been  free 
from  interruptions ;  the  pupils  are  very  punctual 
and  regular  in  their  attendance.  All  mean  to 
work  hard  at  their  studies;  but  here  is  my 
“chief  obstacle:"  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
apply  thpmselves  to  any;  thing  for  any  length  of 
time.  However,  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  week 
or  two  a  slight  improvement  in  this  respect,  and, 
with  hope  and  patience,  feel  sure  they  will  go  on 
improving,  until  they  are  just  where  they  ought 
to  be. 

In  the  management  of  the  school,  I  have  very 
little  trouble:  the  scholars  are  generally  very 
orderly,  and  always  respectful  and  affectionate. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  when  we  consider 
the  few  privileges  the  poor  little  ones  enjoy.  VVe 
can  only  pray  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
oppression  and  injustice  shall  cease,  and  justice 
prevail;  when  “our  people  "will  no  longer  have 
to  endure  the  privation  of  want  and  hunger ;  and 
when  they  can  fully  appreciate  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty  in  well-ordered  and  comfortable  homes. 

Elizabeth  Condon, 

Briggs'  School, 

— • - 

EXTBACTS  FBOM  TEACHERS’  LETTERS. 

Cbaklkston,  S.C  ,  April  19, 1866. 

After  two  weeks  sojourn  here,  we  find  ourselves 
quite  comfortable.  We  have  a  fine  large  house, 
with  verandahs  to  the  top,  tlie  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  each  story  opening  out  on  to  them ;  the 
whole  overlooking  a  very  beautiful  garden  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

It  was  orignally  the  property  of  Rebel  Judge 
Dunkin,  but  has  been  confiscated  by  Government. 
We  could  not  draw  rations  for  more  than  a  week 
after  our  arrival,  and  were  obliged  to  board.  Mr. 
Allen  and  his  party  came  last  week,  and  were 
duly  installed  in  our  mansion,  which  is  styled 
the  T eachers’  Home.  Our  household  now  numbers 
twelve;  and  some  very  good  colored  people,  who 
occupy  the  basement,  and  who  were  formerlj'  the 
property  of  the  old  Judge,  have  undertaken  to  do 
our  cooking,  and  relieve  us  of  all  care  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  So  we  get  along  very  nicely.  I  have  a  very 
interesting  school  of  sixty  boys,  in  what  was,  in 
former  times,  the  Normal-school-  building.  I  have 


an  assistant,  and  I  have  also  the  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  four  rooms  of  about  fifty  scholars  each, 
leading  from  my  room  on  either  side.  Those 
classes  are  taught  by  southern  ladies,  two  of 
them  colored;  and  very  capable  they  are.  I  have 
a  colored  teacher  in  my  room  who  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  women  I  ever  knew.  1  much 
prefer  them  to  the  white  teachers. 

My  boys  are,  most  of  them,  well  advanced  in 
reading  and  spelling.  I  have  one  fine  class  in 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  The  larger 
portion  are  just  commencing  these  studies;  and 
it  is  very  delightful  to  teach  them,  they  are  so 
eager  for  information,  so  ambitious  to  excel. 
Their  great  desire  is  to  be  good  Yankees,  and  do  as 
the  Yankee  boys  do.  1  find  them,  as  a  general 
thing,  docile  and  obedient,  anxious  to  gain  the 
love,  and  good-will  of  their  teachers,  and  feel 
quite  hopeful  of  their  future.  m.  c.  o. 


Richmond,  April  18, 1866. 

Mt  DEAR  Miss  Stevenson,  —  On  the  14th  of 
April,  1865,  less  than  two  weeks  after  Jefferson 
Davis  left  the  door  open  behind  him,  the  colored 
children  crowded  to  their  churches  in  Richmond, 
to  give  in  their  names  as  scholars.  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  fact,  because  you  helped  us  take  their 
names.  You  shared  in  receiving  their  hearty 
welcome ;  and  your  fingers,  taxed  to  write  with 
our  fingers,  after  a  six  days  besieging  by  the 
grasping  hands  of  the  grateful  parents,  who 
“blessed  us,”  and  “prayed  for  us,”  and  “loved 
us,"  and  “  thanked  the  Lord,”  without  ceasing. 

To-day,  my  sister  and  I  opened  our  school, 
with  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  scholars,  in 
the  First  African  Church,  —  the  church  in  which 
Virginia  decided  to  leave  the  Union,  and  where 
Davis,  Campbell,  Hunter,  and  others  met  with  the 
multitude  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  strove  to  manu¬ 
facture  peace.  Our  hands  were  full,  on  this  eigh¬ 
teenth  day  of  April,  as  you  may  suppose.  To  fifty 
of  our  scholars,  who  were  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  we  gave  one  day’s  lesson  only,  as  a  foretaste 
of  what  they  shall  enjoy  in  the  night  schools, 
which  will  soon  bo  opened  for  adults.  Among 
our  thousand  and  twenty-five  scholars  whom  we 
retained,  we  found  eighty  good  readers,  two 
hundred  good  spellers,  and  one  hundred  who  had 
conquered  the  alphabet.  Of  the  remaining  five  or 
six  hundred,  many  had  picked  up  one  or  two 
letters,  in  the  secret  comer  where  the  negro  father 
kept  his  treasured  book.  In  spite  of  the  rigid 
laws  against  teaching  the  negroes,  nearly  every 
colored  family  in  Richmond  has  one  or  more 
members  who  can  read.  Before  Nat.  Turner’s 
Rebellion,  the  consent  of  the  master  alone  stood 
between  the  slave  and  his  book;  and  the  law 
that  withdrew  the  book,  after  that  date,  could 
not  plant  ignorance  where  letters  were  fixed. 
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The  little  knowledge  domesticated  in  every  honse- 
hold  proved  to  be  a  dangerons  thing ;  the  fathers 
had  tasted  the  fmit,  and  they  set  the  children’s 
teeth  on  edge.  They  gave  to  their  dear  ones 
what  they  so  mnch  prized  themselves.  Some 
gave  to  the  instmction  of  their  children  the  limited 
time  allowed  them  for  rest;  others  sent  their 
children  to  secret  schools  kept  by  colored  wo¬ 
men.  These  schools  were  held  with  closed  doors 
and  windows,  and  neither  black  nor  white  were 
admitted.  Some  of  the  **  well-to-do  ”  had  white 
masters  for  their  children.  We  have  met  two 
intelligent  yonng  girls  who  have  studied  Latin 
and  mathematics,  who  have  stolen  their  knowledge’ 
The  children  hav^e  been  gathered  in  Sunday 
schools,  but  have  not  been  allowed  to  hold  books 
in  their  hands. 

“You  will  find  the  children  already  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  learning,”  said  one  of  their  (white) 
ministers  to  us.  “They  can  say  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  backward  as  well  as  forward.”  The 
man  who  boasted  of  his  little  Sunday  parrots 
can,  ere  long,  if  he  will  listen,  hear  them  read  the 
ten  commandments  with  the  printed  text  alone 
for  their  prompter. 

During  the  temporary  absence  ‘of  the  white 
superintendent  of  a  large  Sunday  school,  the 
teachers  and  scholars  were  one  day  taken,  in  a 
body,  to  count.  If  more  than  five  colored  people 
met,  upon  any  occasion,  the  law  required  the 
presence  of  a  white  man.  Colored  men  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  stand  in  their  own  pulpits.  White 
ministers  were  foisted  upon  their  congregations, 
for  whose  support  they  were  required  to  raise 
salaries  fixed  by  white  trustees. 

But  all  things  have  become  new.  I  will  write 
you  more  about  them  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  truly, 

Lucy  Chase. 


New  Berne,  April  10, 1866. 

I  have  found  great  reason  to  be  encouraged  at 
the  progress  my  school  had  made  during  the 
mouth  of  March.  The  childreu  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  manifested  an  earnestness  and  a 
quickness  in  learning,  which  has  been  a  source  of 
real  pleasure  to  me,  and  would,  I  think,  encourage 
the  heart  of  any  teacher.  I  can  sometimes 
scarcely  realize  that  I  am  teaching  among  these 
ignorant  uncultivated  children,  so  pleasantly  does 
every  thing  go  on  from  day  to  day.  I  have  never 
been  discouraged,  or  felt  for  one  moment  that 
these  schools  could  not,  by  persevering  effort,  be 
brought  to  the  standard  of  our  northern  schools. 
And  I  find  that  this  one  idea  of  comparing  fa¬ 
vorably  with  northern,  especially  Massachusetts, 
schools,  does  more  good,  as  an  incentive  to  these 
poor  children,  than  any  other  inducement  I  can 
offer.  When  I  take  into  consideration  the  many 
disiidvautages  under  which  we  labor,  chief  among 


which  comes  that  of  teaching  in  a  Church,  where 
we  often  have  throe  divisions  of  the  school  recit¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  I  am  truly  astonished  at 
the  progress  made;  and  I  feel  justified  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  our  northern  schools  could  not  do  better 
under  like  circumstances.  And  I  queston  wheth¬ 
er  they  would  do  as  well.  The  time  I  have  been 
teaching  here  has  convinced  me  that  color  makes 
no  difference  in  regard  to  intellectual  progress. 

I  have  found  a  quickness  of  perception,  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  seize  an  idea  and  make  it  their  own, 
which  has  surprised  me.  There  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  extremely  dull  children,  as  we  find 
in  all  white  schools. 

I  have,  during  this  month,  received  an  addition 
of  twenty  children  from  Miss  Canedy’s  school. 
The  want  of  punctuality,  which  annoyed  me  so 
much  during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1  now  find  a  great  improvement  in.  I  have 
not  had  in  my  division  of  the  school  over  six 
tardy  children  any  day  this  month ;  and  I  think 
Miss  Ellis  and  Miss  Smith  can  testify  to  a  like 
improvement.  My  assistants  are  both  heartily 
engaged  in  the  work ;  and  I  trust  it  is  our  object 
to  make  our  school  an  orderly,  quiet,  and  happy 
one.  We  have  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  and 
should  have  many  more  were  it  not  for  the 
assiduous  kindness  of  our  excellent  superintend¬ 
ent.  He  has,  by  persevering  effort,  made  our 
homes  as  pleasant  and  our  work  as  easy  as  it  is 
in  his  power  to  do.  I  have  a  class  of  little  girls, 
of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  very  bright, 
and  seem  wonderfully  interested  in  their  reading. 
They  read  in  words  of  four  and  five  letters ;  and 
I  often  linger  a  long  time  over  their  spelling, 
asking  them  to  define  the  words  for  the  sake  of 
the  original  answers  I  get,  seeking  also  to  draw  out 
such  ideas  as  may  be  hidden  in  their  little  heads. 
One  little  girl  spelled  “kind.”  —  “What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ?”  I  asked.  “  To  be  lovely,” 
was  the  answer.  Another  time  I  asked  them  to 
define  “  wool.”  Loud  and  clear  came  the  answer, 
“  It  is  hair;  ”  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  own  crispy  head. 
Hepsy,  the  greatest  rogue  I  have  in  my  school, 
spelled  “  hide.”  I  asked,  “  What  does  hide  mean  ?  ” 
“  To  hide  a  switch  from  mammy,”  was  her  re¬ 
sponse.  Miss  Smith  remarks,  of  her  division, 
“The  special  encouragement  of  the  past  month 
has  been  a  gain  in  regularity  of  attendance.  My 
little  girls  show  commendable  zeal  in  attempts  at 
knitting.  Occasionally,  I  have  cases  of  very  rapid 
progress.  One  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  went 
through  the  primer  in  a  month.  I  think  I  could 
work  among  these  people  all  my  life.”  f.  b.  b. 


Eoisto  Island,  April,  27. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  people  here,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  educational  effort 
among  them  will  be  remarkably  abundant  and 
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gratifying.  They  are  delighted  at  our  arrival,  and 
glad  to  do  for  us  what  they  can.  They  are  the 
most  thrifty  and  industrious  people  I  have  seen 
in  the  South,  and,  when  their  crops  are  sold,  will 
not  only  be  willing,  but  able,  to  give  substantial 
aid  toward  the  support  of  schools.  Their  poverty 
just  now  is,  of  course,  extrenae :  yet  hardly  a  day 
passes  when  some  pilgrim  does  not  visit  us,  some¬ 
times  from  remote  distances,  with  little  offerings 
of  eggs  or  fish.  The  other  evening,  just  at  sunset, 
I  called  a  meeting  in  the  schoolroom,  and  ex¬ 
plained  .to  them  our  motives,  plans,  and  circum¬ 
stances;  inviting  their  confidence,  friendship,  and 
assistance.  At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  a  white- 
headed  patriarch,  unsolicited,  kneeled  down,  and 
poured  out  a  most  fervent  and  eloquent  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  to  shield  from  barm,  and  bless  in 
every  way,  these  kind  friends  who  had  left  their 
pleasant  homes  and  their  beloved  families,  ‘Ho 
come  way  down  here  for  de  love  us  poor  niggers, 
jas  as  de  Lord  Jesus  Christ  left  he  home  in  de 
hebens  for  de  love  of  wicked  sinners.”  The  snn 
went  down  while  he  prayed ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
concluded,  a  rich  voice  struck  up  the  hymn,  — 
”  Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  bless 
My  great  Redeemer’s  name !  ” 

which  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembly  with 
great  feeling;  the  darkness  and  the  occasion 
seeming  to  inspire  them  with  peculiar  emotion. 
Such  scenes  may  not  interest  you  at  the  North ; 
but  they  do  inspire  those  who  work  here  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their  mission  and 
encourage  them  to  believe  that  they  shall  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  in  due  season. 

J.  P.  Blakb. 


Smith’s  Plantation,  Bkaufoet,  S.C., 
April,  9, 1865. 

Just  now  is  planting  time,  and  most  of  the 
people  are  engaged  to  day.  The  children  are 
kept  at  home  by  many  duties.  The  older  ones 
assist  in  the  fields ;  the  younger  do  all  the  family 
work;  such  as  bring  water,  fetch  wood,  mind 
child;  and  now,  for  a  short  time,  they  “mind 
com,”  which  means  they  keep  the  birds  from 
pulling  up  the  corn.  In  spite  of  these  hindnances, 
we  have  an  average  attendance  of  forty-five  in 
the  morning,  and  mostly  the  same  in  the  evening. 
Miss  Langford  and  I  have  but  one  session,  as  our 
scholars  can  all  attend  a  part  of  the  morning  if  at 
all.  Elizabeth  H.  Botumb. 


TowNmu),  E.  Vb.,  April,  10,  1866. 

Our  home  is  close  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on 
the  farm  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  excellent  land,  called  “  Townfield.”  Last  year, 
Gen.  Bntler  had  it  all  cultivated,  which  not  only 
gave  good  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
Freedmen,  but  a  nice  profit  to  Government. 


The  buildings  are  all  finished;  and  those  who 
have  been  in  the  house  are  moving  into  them. 
This  house  will  be  whitewashed  and  repaired, 
then  fitted  up  for  a  hospital. 

The  schoolroom  is  not  ready  yet;  but  we  find 
plenty  to  do,  as  many  of  those  who  have  earned 
money,  or  who  have  friends  in  the  army  who 
kindly  lend  money,  have  dresses  to  make.  Many 
need  clothing  very  much,  and  are  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  for  our  box. 

Col.  White  gave  Mrs.  Brown  charge  of  the 
school,  and  I  am  to  have  charge  of  the  hospital 
and  clothing.  Of  course  we  assist  each  other. 

The  people  are  all  very  anxious  to  learn,  and 
seem  delighted  with  us.  We  have  a  number  of 
very  fine  women,  who  are  of  great  benefit  in  assist¬ 
ing. 


Charleston,  April  11, 1866. 

On  my  arrival,  almost  before  taking  my  bat 
off,  Mr.  Redpath  came  for  me  to  go  and  aid  him 
in  selecting  a  building  suitable  for  an  orphan 
asylum.  We  succeeded  even  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations  ;  and  all  last  week  I  was  busy  getting  the 
house  cleaned.  We  are  now  waiting  to  have 
some  few  repairs  made,  a  few  shell-holes  in  the 
garden  walls  closed,  &c.,  then  we  are  ready  for 
the  infants.  The  only  article  of  furniture  yet  in 
the  house  is  a  cradle.  Meanwhile,  I  take  charge 
of  the  Normal  School  I  have  only  been  in  it  two 
days,  and  so  cannot  tell  you  much  concering  it. 

Miss  Green  and  Miss  Garland  reported  to  me 
for  duty  this  morning.  They  are  the  only  north¬ 
ern  teachers  in  my  school;  and  these  indigenous 
ones  have  a  faculty  of  keeping  the  classes  in  an 
admirable  state  of  confusion ;  but  they  seem  will¬ 
ing,  and  quite  anxious  to  please. 

Some  of  the  colored  teachers  are  excellent.  Mr. 
Redpath  and  Mr.  Harly  have  also  started  evening 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  adults, 
and  they  are  very  well  attended.  The  one  near¬ 
est  ns  we  have  named  the  “  Saxton  School.” 


Richmond,  April  29, 1866. 

“  This  is  the  end  of  our  second  week  in  school, 
and  no  help  has  come!  We  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  work  much  harder  than  we  should  have 
done  if  we  had  not  looked  every  day  for  teachers. 
Mr.  L.  has  kindly  given  ns  his  help,  and  has 
taken  into  the  basement  seventy-five  of  our  thou¬ 
sand  scholars.  We  sometimes  have,  in  the  upper 
room,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  Our 
average  attendance  in  both  rooms  has  been  so  far 
nearly  eight  hundred.  New  scholars  drop  in 
daily.  The  good  deacons  are  aghast.  You  know 
they  told  us  they  could  grant  us  the  use  of  the 
iosement  alone ;  but  government  officials  are  too 
much  perplexed,  just  now,  to  give  us  attention. 
Indeed  it  is  said  they  cannot  get  rooms  for  them¬ 
selves. 
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The  first  day  of  school,  the  deacons  said  to  ns, 

“  To-morrow  you  must  get  into  the  basement.” 
When  the  morrow  came,  we  were  gently  rebuked 
again  by  the  sexton,  whom  we  quieted  by  telling 
him  Government  would  give  us  quarters  soon. 
You  know  how  public  our  situation  is.  Gray 
coats  and  rebel  ladies  gather  at  our  windows, 
during  the  exercises,  all  curious  and  interested; 
though  some  sneer,  and  laugh,  and  top  their 
heads,  and  say.  The  idea  of  a  darkey’s  going  to 

school  I  ”  S - heard  one  lady  fighting  with  the 

fact  that  negroes  go  to  school;  and  she  heard 
her  companion  say,  “Well,  I  would  not  mind 
their  going  to  school  so  much  if  they  had  nigger 
teachers;  but  to  see  white  folks  teaching  ’em, 
that’s  awful !  ”  We  have  classified  our  scholars, 
and  employ,  for  the  time  being,  fifteen  monitors  to 
assist  us.  But  we  give  time  to  each  class  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  can  see  great  progress.  Some  of 
the  children  we  have  taught  have  taken  home- 
bound  grand-dames  for  their  scholars;  and  we 
have  talked  with  some  of  the  old  women,  who 
are  really  gleeful  over  their  “  ba,  baas.”  We  have 
found  the  children,  like  the  parents,  superior  in 
bead  and  brow,  mind  and  manners,  to  any  class 
of  Africans  we  have  before  known.  Their  self- 
respect  is  left  them,  and  our  work  is  easy. 

Four  years  of  war  have  left  no  tatters.  That 
amazes  us,  for  our  Norfolk  scholars  dress  up  in 
their  rags.  I  bow  down  in  spirit  before  these 
.  worthy  people.  The  mothers  know  their  duty, 
and  they  do  it.  They  know  what  home  should 
be,  —  clean,  and  whole,  and  seemly.  They  mean 
all  things  shall  be;  and  their  children  are  their 
faithful  tnirroTi  as  they  move  about  the  streets. 
Many  of  our  children  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  because  they  came  to  school;  and,  in 
some  instances,  whole  families  have  been  turned 
into  the  streets  because  they  were  represented  in 
the  schoolroom.  One  of  our  loveliest  girls,  gen¬ 
tle,  fair,  and  beautiful,  came  to  us  the  second 
morning  of  school,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
said,  “  My  master  said  if  I  came  to  school  this 
morning  I  should  never  go  into  his  house  again. 
He  would  not  have  any  of  his  niggers  going  to 
school;  pretty  soon  they’d  know  more  than  he 
did:  but  I  wanted  to  get  a  book  and  so  I  came.” 

Henry  Clay’s  daughter,  a  handsome  girl,  refined 
and  delicate,  was  driven  away  because  she  came 
to  our  school.  We  found  she  had  friends  in 

Washington;  and  we  put  her  into  Mr.  G - ’s 

hands  to  be  sent  there.  The  little  children  who 
used  to  “steal  to  school,”  as  they  say,  carried 
their  books  in  their  bosoms,  and  had  wrong  stories 
in  their  heads  to  tell  every  curious  questioner. 
We  have  in  our  school  Clays,  Hunters,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Martha  Ann  Washington,  Shakespeare,  and 
other  characters  of  renown. 

Have  I  told  you  of  the  exceeding  liberality  of 
the  Christian  Commission?  They  very  freely 


furnished  all  our  schools  with  books,  and  opened 
their  doors  to  the  teachers.  We  are  in  their  way, 
but  they  murmur  not;  and  they  encourage  us 
to  make  the  freeest  demands  upon  their  courtesy. 

I  learned,  a  short  time  ago,  that  Mr.  Peter  H. 
Woolfolk  had  no  wood,  no  food,  and  no  money; 
so,  encouraged  by  Mr.  C - ,  I  gave  him  ten  dol¬ 

lars,  which  be  understands  will  be  deducted  from 
his  salary.  Lucy  Chase. 


MrrcHiLLvnxE,  8.C.,  May  16,  1865. 

Life  in  Mitchellville  is  any  thing  but  monoto¬ 
nous  in  the  living,  yet  in  the  telling  it  possessess 
the  same  uniform  variety  with  life  everywhere. 
There  was,  of  course,  great  excitement  among 
the  colored  people  upon  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln,  their  “  ole  fader,”  as  they  called  him.  I 
was  present  at  the  African  Methodist  Church,  the 
Sunday  after  the  news  came,  and  heard  Mr.  Lynch, 
the  colored  preacher,  deliver  a  funeral  sermon, 
which  was  really  very  fine  indeed.  His  church 
was  crowded  with  dusky  faoej,  and  all  wore  some 
badge  of  mourning.  He  drew  a  parallel  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Moses.  After  describing  the 
President  as  leading  the  people  safely  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
“  seating  himself  upon  the  Pisgah  of  the  peoples’ 
love,  thinking  to  take  a  little  rest,”  he  drew 
a  picture  of  the  Spirit  of  Rebellion,  “  creeping, 
creeping,  up  the  back  stairs,”  and  gathering  all 
its  dying  strength  to  make  the  final,  fatal  blow. 
Here  the  feelings  of  bis  excited  audience  were 
wrought  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  him  above  their  sobs,  groans,  and  shouts. 

Jane  B.  Smith. 


Richmond,  May  6,  1865. 

Every  day  confirms  our  first  impressions  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Richmond  negro  over  all  others 
we  have  had  under  our  observation.  All  are 
eager  for  work,  and  Government  employs  most  of 
the  men  upon  the  ruins;  but, there  are  a  large 
number  of  young  women,  and  women  with  fami¬ 
lies,  whose  husbands  are  “  de  Lord  only  knows 
where ;  or  massa  dun  sold  him,  and  I  never  ’spects 
to  see  him  no  more  till  the  judgment  day.” 

Most  of  these  wUl  not  beg.  “  De  Lord  and  de 
good  North  people  have  been  so  good  to  us  we 
mustn’t  be  any  more  trouble  to  them.  I  continu¬ 
ally  hear  from  those  imploring  “  for  something, 
missus,  —  any  thing,  to  be  earning  a  little  some¬ 
thing;  ”  and  I  find  very  many  of  them  are  living 
miserably;  the  house  and  family  scrupulously 
neat  and  tidy,  the  clothes  marvellously  mended, 
and  the  faces  radiant  with  joy,  thanksgiving,  and 
hopefulness;  though  the  larder  is  nearly  empty, 
and  the  fireplace  quite  so.  Cannot  your  society 
furnish  work  to  these?  When  forced  to  beg,  it  is 
almost  impossible  lor  a  colored  person  to  get  any 
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thing  from  Government,  or  any  relief  society; 
the  committees  being  composed  of  citizens,  who, 
naturally,  at  this  time,  are  not  very  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  blacks;  and  I  know  often  of 
the  visitors  having  just  looked  in,  and,  without 
any  questioning,  saying,  “  You  must  work  for 
your  living;”  or,  “  Now,  niggers,  go  and  take  care 
of  yourselves.”  —  “That’s  just  what  w'e  want,’’ 
say  they  to  me,  “  and  all  we  ask  for  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity."  At  the  first  school  for  adults,  opened  yes¬ 
terday,  at  the  Old  Church  (where  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  which  took  Virginia  out  of  the 
Union,  and  where,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Davis,  Hun¬ 
ter,  Benjamin,  &  Co.  met  to  put  out  the  fires  they 
kindled  in  the  same  spot  four  years  ago),  we 
had  a  stirring  visit  from  General  Gibbons  and  his 
staff  (of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  which  never  was 
whipped).  They  were  dashing  into  town,  and 
seeing  a  group  of  colored  people  outside,  they 
came  in,  hot  and  dusty,  to  see  what  the  colored 
people  were  about ;»and  iu  the  General’s  good 
face,  I  read  the  satisfaction  he  felt,  as  he  looked 
round  upon  that  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
crowd  of  young  men  and  women.  In  a  few 
graphic  sentences  he  said  much,  sweetly  touch¬ 
ing  their  hearts;  calling  forth  many  a  fervent 
“  amen !  ”  “  thank  God !  ”  and  “  God  bless  you !  ” 
from  that  most  appreciative  and  enthusiastic 
throng;  and  many  faces  were  radiant  with  grati¬ 
tude,  and  bathed  in  tears,  as  he  told  them  of  his 
mother’s  having  taught  him  to  hate  slavery,  —  of 
his  having  always  worked  and  prayed  for  Free¬ 
dom.  “  When  we  got  to  Alexandria,  I  found 
hundreds  of  your  people  in  the  jail  locked  up  for 
safe  keeping;  and  I  opened  wide  the  prison  doors 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  thanked  God 
for  giving  me  the  key.  Four  years  I’ve  been  try- 
ing  to  get  to  see  you,  and  now  I  thank  God  I  have 
lived  to  see  you,  free  men  and  women !  ”  And  he 
closed  with  simple,  earnest  words  of  advice,  which 
I  know  sank  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 
Every  day^  our  fourteen  windows  are  crowded 
with  a  promiscuous  throng  of  spectators;  and  I 
can  see  that  some  of  the  secessionists  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  easily  the  children  are  con¬ 
trolled  and  how  much  they  have  progressed  in  so 
short  a  time ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  have  1  seen 
faces,  at  first  hard  and  sour,  soften  and  sweeten 
with  real  interest.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this 
outside  class,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  it  gets 
some  valuable  lessons  from  the  colored  children. 
The  spectacle  of  such  a  multitude  of  little  darkies, 
keeping  perfect  order,  and,  in  concert,  going 
through  a  series  of  graceful  gymnastics,  singing 
the  multiplication  table,  or  the  national  airs,  and 
intelligently  answering  questions  in  arithmetic 
and  geography,  is  so  novel  that  they  forget  that 
they  have  run  at  “America,”  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
or  “  Red,  White,  and  Blue;”  and,  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  hear  them  once,  some  of  the  old  feeling 


I  think  must  be  awakened  in  their  hearts.  I 
must  tell  you  how  we  quite  unwittingly  horrified 
the  neighborhood  a  few  days  ago.  Sister  and  I 
were  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  just  going  into 
school ;  our  arms  full  of  beautiful  boquets  and  a 
pile  at  our  feet  from  the  children,  who  were 
swarming  the  yard ;  when  a  body  of  cavalry  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  hill.  “  Yankee  Doodle,  chil¬ 
dren!”  I  cried;  and  immediately  all  the  boys 
were  whistling,  and  all  the  girls  singing  that  as  a 
welcome  (clapping  their  hands  in  time)  to  the 
Yankees;  who  were  “coming  to  town”  and  “a 
ridin’  on  their  ponies.”  The  tune  never  sounded 
so  well  to  me  before :  their  whistling  is  certainly 
very  musical,  and  I  wjsh  you  could  have  seen 
how  pleased  every  soldier  looked  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  greeting.  Every  face  was  eagerly  and 
anxiously  looking  round  as  they  entered  the 
captured  city;  not  knowing  what  unwelcome 
welcome  some  rash  Southron  might  have  planned 
for  them;  but  how  quickly  their  expression 
changed !  Off  went  the  hats,  and  most  heartily 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  it;  and  I  venture  to  say, 
not  a  man  of  them  will  ever  forget  his  welcome 
to  Richmond.  But  the  neighbors,  how  they 
frowned  upon  the  scene!  ’Tis  many  a  day 
since  you  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  that 
good  old  tune,  thought  I ;  and  but  a  few  days  ago, 
to  hum  it,  would  have  led  to  the  whipping-post. 
Where  are  your  whipping-posts  now?  Gone  for 
ever,  thank  God !  Sarah  E.  Chase. 


Cbableston,  S.C.,  April  25,  1865. 

We  are  living  in  an  elegant  house  with  all  the 
necessities  if  not  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
around  us.  We  certainly  found  a  very  happy 
and  merry  family  circle,  just  twelve  in  number. 

I  commenced  my  school  two  weeks  last  Mon¬ 
day,  and  thus  far  have  a  delightful  experience  to 
record.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  happier  than 
when  surrounded  by  these  crowds  of  black  people, 
all  so  willing  to  obey  and  eager  to  learn.  Of 
course,  they  are  rudely  ignorant  and  uncouth ;  but 
I  am  told  that  here  in  Charleston  they  are  in  a 
far  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  in  parts  of  the 
South. 

As  yet,  I  have  not  in  my  school  the  same 
degree  of  discipline  as  in  our  northern  schools; 
but,  in  proportion  to  these  advantages,  they  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably,  and  I  hope  in  my  next  letter 
to  tell  of  great  improvement. 

I  have  over  three  hundred  under  my  care,  all 
girls,  and  all  ages,  from  three  to  twenty.  There 
are  eight  assistants,  six  of  them  colored  and  two 
white  Charleston  ladies.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
equal  our  northern  teachers;  but  they  evince 
great  anxiety  to  learn,  and  profit  very  readily  by 
any  suggestion  I  make;  so  that  thus  far  every 
thing  seems  to  be  piogressing  finely.  The  build- 
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ing  was  formerly  a  chapel,  is  two  stories  high, 
and  has  four  recitation  rooms,  making  a  very 
commodious  and  convenient  schoolroom.  It  only 
needs  blackboards  and  books  to  make  it  all  that 
is  desirable.  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  look  forward  to  my  school  this  summer. 

Mr.  B.  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  our 
situation  pleasant.  I  think  be  is  doing  a  great 
work  here,  and  deserves  much  praise.  Mr.  A. 
makes  one  of  our  family,  and  is  assisting  us  very 
much  in  reducing  our  school  to  the  order  that  is 
desirable.  Respectfully  yours, 

M.  O. 


Charlxstok,  S.C.,  April  25.  1865. 

I  am  in  the  Morris-street  School,  whose  pupils 
number  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  I 
am  principal  of  the  lower  floor,  and  have  three 
hundred  in  my  department,  with  six  assistants. 
The  place  requires  some  governing  power  in  the 
teacher.  Mr.  R.  said  it  w>us  the  hardest  school  in 
the  city.  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  san¬ 
guine  hopes.  My  teachers  are  from  this  city,  and 
would  not,  in  Boston,  be  thought  competent 
teachers  for  any  school.  I  am  expected  to  give 
them  instruction  as  I  And  time ;  and  I  And  them 
so  desirous  to  improve,  and  to  act  on  any  sugges¬ 
tion  I  may  make,  or  any  new  method  of  teaching 
I  introduce,  I  feel  very  confldent  we  shall  be  able 
to  greatly  improve  our  school,  and  have  already 
done  much  in  that  direction.  My  children  are 
very  desirous  to  learn,  and  to  do  like  Yankees  in 
school.  Many  of  them  are  very  bright  and  inter¬ 
esting.  I  find  the  work  of  teaching  them  more 
delightful  than  I  ever  expected;  and  I  am  very 
happy  than  I  am  permitted  to  engage  in  the  work. 
When  I  have  my  school  of  ebony  faces  before  me, 
and  remember  their  patt  history,  and  the  future 
opening  before  them,  I  feel  that  I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  my  place  for  any  situation,  however 
eligible,  in  the  old  Bay  State.  We  have  many 
obstacles  to  contend  with  while  we  are  pioneers 
in  the  work  in  the  cUy.  The  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  very  difficult,  and  will  not  be  at  present 
complete.  It  is  rendered  more  difficult  in  my 
case,  as  we  have  accessions  each  day.  It  is  with 
sorrow  I  turn  them  away,  which  I  am  obliged  to 
do,  as  we  are  full.  Yours  respectfully, 


We  have  received  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Haverhill  Branch  Society,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  items  evincing  its  energy 
in  the  good  work.  During  the  urgency  of  the 
past  season,  the  Society  has  met  regularly 
twice  a  week,  has  furnished  twenty-one  boxes 
of  clothing  and  books,  containing  2,963  arti¬ 
cles  of  clothing,  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  Newbern,  Norfolk,  City  Point,  Davis-Bend 


Hospital,  Hilton-Head  Hospital,  and  other 
points.  Its  donations  are  valued  at  $1,814.89. 
The  Society  also  supports  a  teacher. 

THE  FEEEDMEN’S  BUREAU. 

Was  Dxfartmemt,  Washihotor, 
Friday,  May  19, 1865. 

Special  Order  No.  238.  —  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  are  hereby  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant 
Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men,  and  Abandoned  Lands  for  the  States  set 
opposite  their  respective  names :  — 

They  will  report  to  Major-Gen.  Howard,  U.S. 
Vols.,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  in  this  city. 

Brevet-Major-Gen.  R.  Saxton,  U.S.  Vols.,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  Brig-Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague, 
U.S.  Vols.,  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  Brig-Gen. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  U.S.  Vols.,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Major  E.  Whittlesey,  Judge- Advocate, 
for  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  Major  T.  W.  Osborn, 
1st  New-York  Artillery,  for  the  State  of  Alabama; 
Capt.  O.  Brown,  Assistant  Quartermaster  Volun¬ 
teers,  for  the  State  of  Virginia;  Capt  Horace 
James,  Assistant  Quartermaster  Volunteers,  for 
North  Carolina;  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Conway,  Su¬ 
perintendent  Freedmen,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
for  Louisana. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

£.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adj.-Gen. 

— • — 

Old  “  Uncle  Isaac,”  a  noted  preacher  among 
the  colored  people,  after  exhausting  every 
negro  expletive  and  superlative  in  a  rapturous 
strain  of  eulogy,  said,  “Jesus  Christ  tasted 
death  for  all  men.  Abraham  Linkum  tasted 
death  for  the  black  man  !  He  was  our  Mes¬ 
siah,  our  second  Redeemer.” 

'  ♦  - 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Since  its  last  report,  in  March,  the  Clothing 
Committee  has,  up  to  the  present  date  (May 
18),  received  the  following  donations  :  — 

Amesbury,  1  box. 

Andover,  West  Parish,  1  barrel. 

Andover,  Ladies’  Benevolent  Parish  of  Free 
Church,  1  box. 

Andover,  1  box  and  5  barrels. 

Aubumdale,  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  1  barrel. 
Boston,  West  Church,  50  new,  and  parcel  of 
second-hand  garments. 

Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Adams’s  Society,  2  boxes. 
Boston,  Parker  Fraternity  Sewing  Circle,  40  new 
garments. 

Boston,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's  Society,  1  box. 
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Boston,  Bowdoin-sqnare  Church,  2  boxes. 

Boston,  other  friends  in,  34  parcels  of  clothing. 
Boston,  Old  South  Church,  1  box. 

Brookline,  lady  of,  1  parcel. 

Brookline,  Branch  Society,  1  box  of  hospital 
stores. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  2  barrels. 

Brattleboro’,  Vt.,  1  barrel. 

Brattleboro’,  Vt,  Branch  Society,  1  barrel. 
Chicopee,  1  barrel. 

Chicopee,  Branch  Society,  4  barrels. 

Cambridge,  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  1  box,  2 
barrels,  and  2  parcels. 

Cambridgeport,  1  parcel. 

Concord,  1  barrel. 

Chestnut  Hill,  lady  of,  1  box. 

Coventry,  Vt.,  1  barrel. 

Cabot,  Vt,  1  box  and  2  barrels. 

Calais,  Me.,  2  barrels  and  1  parcel. 

Dorchester,  Barnard  Society,  1  box. 

Dorchester,  lady  of,  2  barrels. 

Dedham,  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  2  barrels. 
Enfield,  3  barrels. 

East  Medway,  1  barrel. 

East  Bridgewater,  1  box. 

Eastern  Express  Co.,  3  boxes. 

Framingham,  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  3  barrels. 
Falmouth,  1  barrel. 

Georgetown,  Rev.  Charles  Beecher’s  Society,  1 
barrel. 

Grantville,  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  1  box  and  1 
barrel. 

Groton,  First  Parish,  1  barrel. 

Haverhill,  Relief  Association,  8  boxes. 

Harvard,  2  boxes  and  1  barrel. 

Harwich,  3  barrels. 

Hingham,  Branch  Society,  3  barrels. 

Jamaica  Plain,  1  parcel. 

Keene,  Rev.  William  O.  White’s  Society,  1  parcel. 
Medford,  1  barrel. 

Milford,  N.H.,  6  boxes  containing  hoes. 
Montpelier,  Vt,  4  boxes. 

North  Billerica,  1  parcel. 

Nantucket,  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  1  barrel. 
Northboro’,  3  barrels. 

Newton  Comer,  2  barrels,  1  box,  and  1  half-barrel. 
Norton,  2  barrels. 

North  Easton,  Unitarian  Society,  1  box. 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Branch  Society,  1  box. 
Newbury  port,  1  barrel. 

New  Bedford,  Freedmen  and  White  Refugee’s 
Aid  Society,  6  boxes  and  1  barrel. 

North  Hadley,  1  box. 

Roxbury,  Branch  Society,  6  boxes. 

Rockbottom,  1  barrel,  omitted  in  last  report. 
Salem',  lady  of,  1  box  and  1  barrel. 

Springfield,  9  barrels. 

Sudbury,  1  box. 

South  Newmarket,  N.H.,  1  box  and  8  barrels. 
South  Wrentham,  1  box. 


Saco,  Me.,  1  box. 

Watei-town,  1  barrel. 

Way  land.  Ladies’  Benevolent  Association,  1  bar¬ 
rel. 

Woburn,  Branch  Society,  2  barrels. 

Westboro’,  1  box. 

Weymouth  Landing,  1  barrel. 

West  Roxbury,  1  parcel. 

West  Newton,  6  barrels. 

West  Boxford,  1  barrel. 

Walpole,  N.H.,  2  barrels. 

Warner,  N.H.,  1  barrel. 

Winthrop,  Me.,  3  barrels. 

Besides  these,  there  have  been  received 
8  boxes  and  15  barrels  from  persons  whose 
names  are  unknown ;  also  2  barrels  and  many 
valuable  parcels  of  clotliing  from  friends  in 
Boston. 

Forwarded  by  Clothing  Committee  since 
last  report,  — 


To  Newbern  .  . 

.  14  cases  and  33  barre 

To  Norfolk  .  .  . 

.  9 

n 

99 

19  „ 

To  Wilmington  . 

.  8 

99 

99 

3  „ 

To  Charleston.  . 

.  12 

99 

99 

6 

To  Washington  . 

.  10 

19 

99 

7  >, 

To  Port  Royal  . 

.  5 

99 

99 

3  1, 

To  other  places  . 

.  4 

99 

99 

6  „ 

To  Port  Royal,  also,  38  packages  furniture,  fit¬ 
tings,  and  utensils  for  Freedmeu’s  Homo  and 
Hospital  at  Hilton  Head. 

Boston,  May  18, 1865. 

■  ■■■ 

BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  adopted  by 
Branch  Societies  given  below,  we  give  a  list  of 
those  not  adopted  by  any  Branch.  Societies 
not  yet  in  correspondence  with  any  teacher  are 
urged  to  select  from  among  tliem. 

The  Secretaries  of  Branch  Societies  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  us  a  list  of  officers  as  soon  as 
formed. 

Roxbury. 

President,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bowles. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

Teachers,  Lucy  Chase,  Norfolk. 

Esther  C.  Warren,  Newbera. 

James  P.  Blake,  South  Carolina. 

W.  Roxbury. 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Greene. 

Teacher,  Frances  W.  Perkins,  Washington. 

Chicopee. 

President,  Mrs.  John  Wells.  ^ 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Stackpole. 

Teacher,  Bessy  L.  Canedy. 
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West  Newton. 

PresiderU,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newell. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Hinckley. 

Teacher,  Sarah  M.  Pearson,  Newbern. 

WOBUBN. 

President,  Iklrs.  A.  G.  Carter. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pippy. 

Teacher,  Anne  C.  G.  Cauedy. 

Dorchester. 

(BARNARD  FREEDXEN’S  AID  SOCIBTT.) 

Present,  Daniel  Denny. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  William  Pope. 

Teachers,  Virginia  Lawton,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Pillsbury,  Hilton  Head. 

Sarah  Clark,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Helen  M.  Ireson,  Newbern. 

Selma  Wesselho^ft,  Hilton  Head. 
William  H.  Alden,  St.  Helena. 
Brookline. 

President,  Rev.  William  Lamson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wellman. 

Teachers,  Ann  P.  Merriam,  Newbern. 

J.  S.  Banfleld,  Alexandria. 

Boston  Young  Ladies. 

President,  Miss  Annette  Rogers. 

Secretary,  Miss  Lilian  Clark. 

Teachers,  Louise  Fisher,  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth  Condon,  Newbern. 

Augusta,  Me. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Judd. 

Teacher,  Harriet  R.  Smitli,  Norfolk. 

Northampton. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  A.  Cochranee. 

Teacher,  Eliz.  P.  Breck,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Beverly. 

President,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Herrick. 

Seci’elary,  Miss  Eliza  Choate. 

Teacher,  Margaret  R.  Smith,  Newbern. 
Somerville. 

Teacher,  Sarah  E.  Foster,  Norfolk. 

Leicester. 

President,  Samuel  May,  jun. 

Secretary,  A.  H.  Cooledge. 

Teachers,  Sarah  E.  Chase,  Norfolk. 

E.  Mariana  Lawton. 

Grafton. 

Teacher,  Mary  C.  Fletcher,  Norfolk. 

Hingham. 

President,  Rev.  J.  Young. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lincoln. 

Teacher,  Anna  Gardner,  Newbern. 

Hoped  ALE. 

President,  E.  D.  Draper. 

Secretary,  Jerome  Wilmarth. 

Teacher,^  Sarah  P.  Lillie,  Mitchell. 

Whitney  Family. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  H.  Botume,  South  Carolina. 


Old  Cambridge. 

President,  Miss  Maria  Bowen. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Teachers,  Harriet  Carter,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  F.  Allen,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Mayhew  Society,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring. 

Secretary,  Miss  Horatia  Ware. 

Teachers,  Esther  H.  Hawkes,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Emma  V.  Brown,  Washington. 
Plymouth. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall. 

Teachers,  Martha  H.  Chase,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Haverhill. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes. 

Secretary,  Ellen  F.  Johnson. 

Teacher,  Angelina  Ball,  Norfolk. 

The  Little  Society. 

Secretary,  Bessie  Lehmann. 

Teacher,  Jane  Cooley,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
Billerica. 

President,  Dr.  Frank  Bundy. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anne  R.  Faulkner. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  A.  Ball,  Norfolk. 

Old  South  Church,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Blagden. 

Secretary,  Miss  Abby  Walley. 

Teacher,  Mary  A.  Yenter,  Norfolk. 

Arlington-street  Church,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Henry  Grew. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Forbush. 

Teachers,  Louisa  A.  Morse,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Peter  H.  Woolfolk,  Richmond. 
Theodobe-Parker  Fkeedmen’b  Aid. 
President,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Otis. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  0.  Babcock. 

Teachers,  Arthur  T.  Morse,  Port  Royal. 

Sarah  Thomas,  Washington. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams’s  Society,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilkinson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Gray. 

Teacher,  Frances  E.  Ellis,  Newbern. 

Danvers. 

Preddent,  Augustus  Mudge. 

Secretary,  John  S.  Laroyd. 

Teacher,  Sarah  P.  Towne. 

Salem. 

President,  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby. 

Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Johnson. 

Teachers,  Mary  R.  Kimball,  Roanoke  Island,  N.C. 
Sarah  E.  Lakeman. 

Fitchburg. 

President,  J.  M.  Steele. 

Secretary,  Walter  W.  Hammond. 

Teacher, 
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Fitchburg  Ladies’  Society. 

President.  ^Irs.  Sarah  W.  Boutelle. 

Secretary.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Norcross. 

Lawrence. 

President,  Rev.  George  Packard,  D.D. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 

Teacher,  Octavia  C.  Page. 

Leominster. 

Prendtni,  Samuel  H.  Virgin. 

Secretary,  John  B.  Greene. 

Teacher,  M.  Louise  Boyden. 

Malden. 

President,  J.  W.  F.  Barnes. 

Secretary,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed. 

Plymouth,  N.H. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  McQuesten. 

West  Brookfield. 

President,  William  B.  Stone. 

East  Boston. 

President,  Edward  F.  Porter. 

Secretary,  E.  M.  McPherson. 

Portland. 

President,  W.  W.  Thomas. 

Secretary,  M.  A.  Blanchard. 

Concord. 

President,  Hon.  George  M.  Brooks. 

Secretary,  John  Brown. 

Teacher,  Harriet  Buttrick,  Charleston,  S.C. 

South  Danvers. 

Preddenl,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Perkins. 

Secretary,  Miss  H.  F.  Osborne. 

Teacher,  Mary  C.  Green. 

Westboro’. 

President,  T.  A.  Smith. 

Secretary,  S.  M.  Griggs. 

Groton. 

President,  Col.  Daniel  Needham. 

Brattleboro’,  Vt. 

Secretary,  Anna  S.  Higginson. 

Teachers,  Elizabeth  H.  Garland,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Francelia  Smith.  ' 

JOHN-WOOLMAN  SOCIETY. 

Secretary,  Frederick  Frothingham. 

Teacher,  Elymas  Anders,  Mitchelville. 

Newton  Lower  Falls. 

Secretary,  Mary  A.  Murdock. 

East  Cambridge. 

President,  Anson  Hooker. 

WiNCHENDON. 

President,  Mrs.  Oliver  Adams. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Fairbanks. 

M1DDT.ESEX-C0UNTY  Teachers’  Association. 
Teacher,  . . 

Springfield. 

President,  Mrs.  E.  Farrar. 

"Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hooker. 


Teachers,  Harrison  Leland. 

Elmira  B.  Stanton. 


Waltham. 

President,  James  C.  Parsons. 

Cam  BRIDGEPORT. 

President,  J.  M.  S.  Williams. 
Secretary,  J.  N.  Barbour. 

Teacher,  Jane  B.  Smith. 

Gloucester. 
President,  W.  C.  High. 

Secretary,  Henry  A.  Parmenter. 
Teacher,  Letitia  Sargent. 

Lovejoy  Society. 
Secretary,  Frederick  Frothingham. 
Teacher,  Melissa  Chamberlin. 


Dorchester  and  Milton  Lower  Mills. 
President,  Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Pettee. 

Teacher,  Mary  A.  Fowler. 

New  Bedford. 

President,  - 

Secretary,  Mrs.  John  Hastings. 

Teacher,  Ellen  S.  Kempton. 

Soldiers’  Memorial  F.  A.  S. 
President,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  William  Sohier. 


Indiana-street  Church. 

President,  John  H.  Stephenson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Tolman. 

Teacher,  Funny  S.  Langford. 

Southampton. 

President,  N.  B.  Fellows. 

Secretary,  Edson  Hannum. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Reed. 

Teacher,  Albert  Everett. 

Superintendents  and  Agents. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Woodbury,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  William  T.  Briggs,  Superintendent,  New- 
bem,  N.C. 

James  Redpath,  Superintendent,  Charleston,  S.C. 
James  P.  Blake,  Superintendent,  Edisto  Island, 
S.C. 


A.  E.  Newton,  Agent  Freedmen’s  Employment 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Agent  Freedmen’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


Teachers  not  adopted  by  any  Branch 
Society. 


Nicholas  Blaisdell  . 
Mary  Lane  .... 
Sarah  G.  Brown  .  . 
J.  S.  Littlefield  .  . 
Harrison  T.  Fletcher 
Lucy  M.  Southworth 
Ellen  M.  Lee  .  .  . 
Mary  G.  Saxton  .  . 


Edisto  Island. 
Townfield,  Va. 
»» 

Charleston. 

fi 

»» 

St.  Helena. 
Beaufort. 
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Harriet  Tubnian  .  . 

Hilton  Head. 

Amanda  S.  Ruggles  . 

St.  Helena. 

Gertrude  F.  Allen  . 

Charleston. 

Lnella  J.  Chase  .  . 

»t 

Almira  P.  White  .  . 

Maiy  F.  Baker  .  . 

Lawton’s  Plantation. 

James  M.  Simms .  . 

Savannah. 

Oscar  F.  Whitton  . 

Edisto. 

Sarah  F.  Prescott  . 

Charleston. 

M.  L.  Sproat  .  .  . 

Mary  Ames  .... 

Edisto  Island. 

Emily  T.  Bliss .  .  . 

£.  A.  R.  Gordon  .  . 

Norfolk. 

Ellen  B.  Haven  .  . 

tt 

Miss  Goodenow  .  . 

Washington. 

Julia  A.  Smith  .  . 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE - 

- FREEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shRll  be  called  the - 

Fbbedmen’s  Aid  Socixtt. 

Art.  n.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  act  as 
''Branch  of  the  New-Bngland  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  by 
fnrnlshlag  contributions  of  money  or  of  clothing  or  of 
other  supplies,  the  money  to  be  pMd  into  the  treasury 
of  that  Society. 

Art.  III.  Teachers  adopted  by  this  Society  may  be 
selected  from  those  already  at  work  under  the  New- 
England  Society,  or  may  be  nominated  by  this  Society, 
subject  to  the  election  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers  of 
the  parent  Society. 

Art.  IY.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  contributing  to  its  funds. 

Art.  Y.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Yice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Canrass- 
ing  Committee,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Directors,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  tb  '  icy 
of  the  organization.  ' 

Art.  YI.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  month. 

Art.  YII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
Tote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art  YIII.  The  Annual  Meetings  of  this  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  day  of  for  the 

election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business. 

Note. — Any  Branch  paying  S800  into  the  treasury 
is  entitled  to  adopt  a  Teacher,  who  shall  correspond 
directly  with  it. 

REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  All  applications  must  be  made  in  person  at  this 
Office,  between  11  a.h.  and  1  P.K. 

2.  Transportation  is  furnished  from  Boston  to  the 
place  of  employment. 

3.  Shelter  and  rations  for  its  Teachers  are  allowed  by 
Government  to  this  Society. 

4.  The  salary  of  female  Teachers  is,  usually,  for  the 
first  year  S20  per  month;  of  male  Teachers  S80  per 
month. 

5.  Salary  begins  on  leaving  New  York. 

6.  One  month’s  salary  in  advance,  if  desired. 

7.  The  Teacher  will  draw  salary  from  tiie  Treasurer 
of  the  Society. 


NEW-ENGLAHD  FEEEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETT, 

8f  Studio  building. 

Organized  m  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862. 

OFFICERS. 

Preeideat,  His^  Excellency  John  Andriw. 

J  Yier-**  'den' 

Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manninu.  .•ev.  !•  0.  Watxrston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannxtt,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D.  Dr.  Li  Baron  Rosaxix. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D.  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter. 

Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper.  Rev.  Gso.  U.  Hepworth. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper.  Edward  Atkinson. 

Prof.  IYilliax  B.  Roqkbs.  Wx.  Llotd  Garrison. 

Rev.  Wx.  Haode,  D.D.  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.  Hon.  Thoxas  Russell. 

Edward  L.  Piebcr.  Edward  S.  Philbbick. 

lYeasurer. 

WnxiAX  Endioott,  Jun.,  No.  88  Summer  Street. 
Recording  Secretary. 

Jaxeb  Thater,  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Marshall  G.  Kixball,  No.  8  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkxan  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Lorinq  Lothrop  ....  48  Pinckney  Street. 

Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  .  .  8  Studio  Building,  See'y. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenkt  .  .  Jamaica  Pl^n. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowk  .  .  .  Somerville. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .  .  .  623  Tremont  Street. 

Miss  M.  J.  Ellis  .  .  .  Roxbury. 

Rev.  W.  Haoux,  D.D.  .  .  42  Cbaries  Street. 
Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

J.  A.  Lane . No.  43  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 

Mrs.  WiLLiAX  B.  Rogers  .  .  No.  1  Temple  Place. 

Qxo.  Atkinson . 60  State  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  .  .  .  154  Newton  Street. 

Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  ....  2  Broad  Street. 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  .  .  .  No.  118  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Saxdel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cuxxihos  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Committeem  Finance. 

Edward  Atkinson  ^  .  .  .  No.  40  State  Street. 
Martin  Brixxer  ....  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  .  .  No.  1  Louisburg  Squan. 
Charles  R.  Codxan  .  .  .  No.  7  Park  Square. 

E.  W.  Kinslet . 87  Franklin  Street. 

Cadwallader  Currt  .  .  .  No.  65  Milk  Street. 
Edward  CuNNiNaHAX  .  .  .  Milton. 

Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkxan  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Prof.  F  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

WnxiAX  Endicott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  88  Summer  Street. 
Ednah  D.  Cheney  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

Jaxxs  B.  Thater  ....  No.  4  Court  Street. 

All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  ^  addressed, 
“Wellington  Bbo.’8  fo  Co.,  108  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Maas.  For  N.  E.  F.  A.  Society.  From  ■■■ 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  muil  to 
M.  G.  Kixbaix,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Maiu. 

Printed  by  John  WUeon  and  Eon,  Id  Water  Street. 


